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from beginning to end : " Law, in its most general and comprehensive 
sense, signifies a rule of action, and is applied indiscriminately to all 
kinds of action, whether animate or inanimate, rational or irrational." 
This peculiarity accounts in great measure for the pompous effect 
which the style has to the ear of a generation whose principal writers 
belong to a school of Saxon renaissance. 

Undoubtedly Blackstone's cardinal sin, in the eyes of a modern stu- 
dent, is that he writes with a divided aim. To be a lawyer is not 
enough for him : he must be a patriot as well. Not satisfied with 
explaining the British constitution and laws, he must defend them 
against all comers. For example, the account given of Parliament 
would naturally lead one to suppose that the division of powers among 
the King, Lords, and Commons was the result of a carefully constructed 
system, devised by the early inhabitants of the kingdom, very much like 
that subsequently adopted at Philadelphia, instead of deriving its exist- 
ence, as it really did, in part from accident and in part from the vivid 
imagination of Blackstone himself. The whole work breathes a spirit 
of patriotic contentment, not of science. But still it may be urged in 
mitigation of sentence that Blackstone wrote " in the dead waste and 
middle of the eighteenth century " ; he had no opportunity of reading 
Austin. 

Of the work of the present edition we have left ourselves but little 
room to speak. Judge Cooley is known to the public as the author of 
a valuable treatise on Constitutional Limitations, and brings to his labors 
that judicial tact which only the decision of cases can give. The precise 
value of his notes must be determined, like those of his predecessors, by 
long use, but that they are valuable is very evident already. 



12. — Words and their Uses. A Study of the English Language. By 
Richard Grant "Whitk. New York : Sheldon & Co. 1870. 

"We are accustomed to boast of our educational progress ; in many 
respects the boast is well founded ; and yet there are some branches, 
and those not unimportant, in which we seem to be positively retro- 
grading. It may be doubted if our young men and women spell as cor- 
rectly as their fathers; it is certain that they do not speak and write so 
grammatically. Such expressions as, " like you did," " without he had," 
which thirty years ago were never heard inside a respectable house, are 
now often uttered by persons in good social positions, nay, frequently 
seen in newspapers which have claims to be considered more than aver- 
age representatives of the press. How far this change for the worse is 
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owing to the increase of our foreign element, how far to the growth of 
the classes popularly known as "shoddy" and " petroleum," and how 
far to an increasing spirit of carelessness and want of reverence for all 
rule and system, — these are questions which we need not discuss, un- 
less they come up incidentally, since in any case our remedy must be 
about the same, namely, to call by some popular means the popular 
attention to this growing carelessness of speech and writing. 

For this purpose Mr. White's book is well adapted ; and if he is oc- 
casionally prone to something like hypercriticism, the failing surely leana 
to virtue's side. He objects to the ordinary use of the word execution 
for putting to death of a criminal, a use which we think can be fully 
justified by ellipsis and second intention. His proposed presidental for 
presidential has been universally condemned. We suspect him, too, of 
an unnecessary dislike to the relative that. But these are trifling blem- 
ishes ; and it is a matter of more serious regret that he did not extend 
a little of his minute English accuracy to the classic tongues. When 
the chapters of his book appeared as magazine articles, they contained 
some very awkward slips in the dead languages ; and one of these is 
left uncorrected on p. 285, — an error which, if it occurred in a trans- 
lation from prose, would not be so salient or serious, but which, depend- 
ing as it does on a matter of prosody, shows the writer to be unacquaint- 
ed with the scansion of that easy metre, the hendecasyllabic. Indeed, 
he seems throughout hardly to treat Latin with sufficient seriousness, 
but rather to look at it from what we may call a Breitmannic point of 
view, as a vehicle for elaborate, if not ponderous jokes, e. g. his 
supposed edition of Tibullus, cura Reverendissimi, Doctissimi, Sanc- 
tissimi Caroli Bensonis. 

While speaking of foreign languages, we may also express our regret 
that Mr. White has not revised his proof more carefully. The printers 
have taken some queer liberties with his French ; en for on three times 
in pp. 239, 240, and croquet for croquette, p. 201. 

In the introductory chapter (the only one written expressly for this 
collection) we are very glad to find Mr. White protesting against the 
heresy that usage is to be our supreme guide. This position has been 
stoutly maintained, and by persons who, moreover, understand usage, 
not as the practice of the best writers, but as popular custom, an aver- 
age of Tom, Dick, and Harry, Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, Birdofredom Saw- 
in, Hans Breitmann, and Miles O'Reilly, a pot-pourri of native and im- 
ported improprieties. For the author's vigorous protest against such 
an assumption we are most devoutly thankful. 

The second chapter is on Newspaper English ; and here again we 
cannot too highly praise Mr. White's severity on those persons " who, 
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feeing vulgar, would seem elegant ; who, being empty, would seem fall ; 
who make up in pretence what they lack in reality ; and whose little 
thoughts, let off in enormous phrases, sound like fire-craekers in an 
■empty barrel." Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that of all the bad 
English which the book discusses in this chapter and some of those 
which follow, the greater part, whether unnecessary use of sesquipe- 
dalian epithets, or misapplication of good words or invention of new 
•ones that are bad, may be traced to the snobbishness of men who, as 
Sancho saith, " want better bread than is made of wheat." Thus the 
•exquisitely absurd misuse of mutual evidently sprung from the idea that 
■common was altogether too common a word for polite society. Donate, 
Mr. White's special abhorrence, is an analogous case. Nay, the same 
cause has introduced some hideous hybrids with foreign terminations. 
The disgusting bastard equestrienne, which has actually found its way 
into journals edited by men of large literary reputation, was clearly the 
invention of some clown, who, fired with a grand professional enthusi- 
asm, decided that horsewoman was not a term sufficiently delicate to 
describe the ladies that rode in a circus. 

Chapter III. is a comparison of British and American English. 
Here Mr. White takes exception to the admissions made by some dis- 
tinguished authors on our side, and the claims of some English review- 
ers. In meeting the latter he is very successful ; with the former he 
seems to be at cross purposes. 

The fourth chapter is on Style, which, our author thinks, " cannot be 
taught and can hardly be acquired." This is certainly true in the sense 
that no man can acquire another's style, any more than he can acquire 
another's nature. If a young author tries to write like Macaulay 
or Cobbett or Bunyan, he may produce a good parody or a bad imita- 
tion, but he will not have acquired and assimilated the style of his 
model. But, on the other hand, a writer may improve his own style 
very much, not merely by general cultivation, as Mr. White suggests, 
but by particular inspection and correction of what he writes. We 
suspect that most prose-writers of celebrity go on elaborating and im- 
proving their style to the last. Sometimes we find an exception, like 
George Grote, who expresses himself more awkwardly the more he 
writes ; but the general rule is different. Irving, to take a single case, 
rewrote entirely for the revised edition of his works, in 1848, one fifth 
of " Knickerbocker " and remodelled at least one fifth more. Among the 
improvements in his later style were additional terseness and power, 
gained chiefly by a more frequent use of the real possessive. And here, 
though it involves a digression, we wish to speak of Coleridge's dictum, 
approved by Marsh and generally received. The passage in Coler- 
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idge's writings where it appears also attributes a saying of Panurge to 
Pantagruel, which ought to put us on our guard. The position is that 
the possessive case belongs only to, 1. Living agents ; 2. Personifica- 
tions ; 3. The remains of personifications. But what would Coleridge 
have made of a day's work or a rope's end? What objection could he 
have made to my journey's end if he had met it in verse, or even in 
prose ? His rule was right as a general rule, but he erred in making 
the canon absolute and without exception. There are a few exceptions, 
mostly monosyllables. 

To return to our author ; we wish he had said something of a pre- 
vailing heresy akin to that on " usage" already noticed; namely, that 
all the style required in speaking or writing is to express one's self 
briefly and intelligibly. Now writing or speaking may be brief and in- 
telligible and also ungrammatical and vulgar to any extent. Them 's 
um I is just as intelligible as there they are ! and somewhat briefer, but 
there can be no doubt as to the relative propriety of the two expres- 
sions. No one would misunderstand he see me do it, but it is not the 
Queen's or any other good English, though it may be the President's 
American. 

Chapter V. is on Misused Words. Here, as well as in one of the 
succeeding chapters, which ought to be the succeeding chapter, we have 
to remark, in a general way, first, that Mr. White, in our opinion, hardly 
makes sufficient allowance for metaphorical uses of words ; secondly, 
that he sometimes lays equal or nearly equal stress on slight and mon- 
strous offences against propriety, which want of discrimination may 
mislead some of his readers. Specially, we have only to speak of like 
and as. Mr. White's remarks on these words are correct, but not suf- 
ficiently full. 

Our English way of making a comparison by means of like with an 
objective case is peculiar. In the ordinary Continental languages ordi- 
nary comparison is expressed by some conjunction literally correspond- 
ing to our as (wie, comme, como, come, Sec.) with a nominative following 
the conjunction, and a verb, expressed or understood, after the conjunc- 
tion. But idiomatic English expresses comparison by the adjective 
like, governing an objective {pace our author) through the help of the 
understood preposition to or unto, which was formerly expressed. ( The 
Scriptural like as, which has puzzled some writers, we explain as an 
ellipsis for in like manner as.) Comparison, however, may also be ex- 
pressed in English by as with a nominative, but — and this is the first 
point to which we wish to call the reader's attention — the verb of the 
nominative should then be expressed. The poets violate this rule. 
Some of our recent poets violate it systematically. Sometimes they 
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partly fill up the break thus caused in the sense by inserting so to cor- 
respond with as. 

" As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed." 

Watts. 
" As the wares after ebb drawing seaward 
When their hollows are fall of the night, 
So the birds that flew singing to-me-ward." 

Swinburne. 

It sometimes happens that a prose-writer (perhaps from his anxiety 
to avoid the vulgarism of like with a verb) uses as without a verb and 
thereby runs the risk of being misunderstood. For — and this is the 
second point to be noted — as, without a verb expressed after the fol- 
lowing nominative, signifies, not comparison, but quality. Our meaning 
will be made plain by these two sentences. 

White men will not work as slaves. 
While men will not work like slaves. 
The former of these means, White men, reduced to the condition of 
slavery, will not work. The latter means, White men will not work in 
the same manner or to the same extent as slaves, the term slaves here 
connoting persons of another color. 

What we have remarked renders it probable that the vulgarism of 
like with a verb is of foreign origin. 

For the rider or appendix to this chapter On Squeamish Cant, we 
again tender the author our most hearty thanks. Nothing renders us 
more contemptible in the eyes of English gentlemen than the invention 
and use of such terms as rooster. And the pity of the thing is, that all 
these silly attempts at delicacy always end in making the doubtful idea 
more indelicate by calling more attention to it, through the slight effort 
which the mind has to make in order to understand the euphemism or 
periphrasis employed. 

The next chapter (which is pushed out of its proper place next 
to Chapter III. in order to be sandwiched here between two other 
Chapters that ought to go together) treats of Some Briticisms. We 
have two remarks to make on it: first, that Briticisms is a false forma- 
tion for Britannicisms ; secondly, that right, in the sense of obligation, is 
not Cockney, but Irish. 

On the next chapter, Words that are not Words, we have to observe: — 
1. Authoress, Poetess. "Although the words are not very lovely," 
says Mr. White, " their right to a place in the English language cannot 
be denied. The distinction of the female from the male by the termi 
nation ess is one of the oldest and best established usages of English 
speech." There are limitations, however, to this usage. Sometimes 
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the feminine termination covers only a portion of what is included 
under the masculine. Thus, a hunter may be either a man or a horse ; 
but a huntress is a woman, not a mare. Some English writers have 
tried to establish a rule that the ess termination applies only to official 
positions, whether high or low : baron, baroness ; priest, priestess y, 
steward, stewardess : but this distinction is unfounded and imaginary. 
Words like authoress, poetess, are in truth "not very lovely," but some- 
times we have to choose between them and the equally unlovely peri- 
phrasis, female author, female poet. 

2. Reliable. The course of controversy about this word has been 
■briefly as follows : Reliable was condemned because formed from an 
intransitive verb (or more properly a compound verb minus the prepo- 
sition that made it transitive). Its friends urged in reply the analogy 
of laughable, accountable, etc. The rejoinder to this was, the adjectives 
adduced as precedents are not formed from verbs, but from nouns ; 
witness objectionable, marriageable, seasonable. And here the objectors 
should have rested their case. In going further and maintaining as 
some of them, Mr. White among the number, have done, that the Latin 
verbals in bills were derived from nouns, they committed a grave error. 
It is hard to say from what volubilis, for instance, could come, except 
volvo, or according to the latest fashion uoluo. There really seems 
to have been at one time a vague notion afloat, that the termination of 
words like objectionable was the English adjective able ; and such 
an idea once started would be encouraged by the fact that the suffix 
may be used with non-Latin roots. 

3. While attaching some weight to the general opinion that bub is a 
diminution of brother, Mr. White would rather make it a corruption of 
Rob or Bob. We incline to the German bub' ; still we must admit that 
there is a tendency in language to make common nouns out of proper 
names, e. g. the use of Jan for a waiter in Holland, and Fanny for 
a barmaid in some parts of Germany. Some writers have assumed a 
contrary process. Mr. Fox Talbot derived Peggy from Scandin ; pige 
(a girl) and John from juvenis ! 

Chapter VIII. treats of several subjects not necessarily connected. 
Under The Formation of Pronouns, Mr. White gives a correct and, as he 
claims, original explanation of the anomalous forms himself, themselves, 
namely, that the him, them, are datives with (perhaps) a quasi nomina- 
tive force. Under adjectives in en, he deplores the disuse of this 
peculiar form. We fear he must resign himself to it. The growing 
tendency of our language is to use any and every noun, except some 
proper names of countries, as an adjective on occasion. And it certainly 
often saves us from having to choose between a fearfully long periphra- 
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sis and a very clumsy adjective. TJie policeman theory of government 
means that theory which confines the functions of government to the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. The interference theory of 
government means that theory which maintains the duty of government 
to interfere perpetually with the personal habits of the individual and 
the distribution of his industry and its proceeds. We might express 
this distinction by the adjectives policemanic and interferential, but 
they would not be nice words. The graceful trochaic epithets in en 
seem, therefore, to be doomed by the operation of a general law ; at 
least in prose, for in poetry they bid fair to keep their ground. The 
remarks on shall and will are correct and necessary. Mr. "White says 
truly that the New-Englanders commit fewer errors in the use of these 
auxiliaries than the inhabitants of the Middle States. This may be 
due to the greater strength of the foreign element in the latter. 

The ninth chapter is chiefly important as an introduction to the 
tenth, The Grammarless Tongue. Here our author commits the 
usual error of reformers ; in avoiding an abuse, he rushes to the 
opposite extreme. Because many writers have wrongly transferred 
Latin rules to English and made imaginary grammar, therefore he 
will have it that we own no grammar at all. For instance, preposi- 
tions do not govern the objective case, because a noun has the same 
form whether object or subject. But the Greek and Latin neuter ac- 
cusatives have the same form as the nominatives, and our pronouns 
possess a very positive declension. If " prepositions and active 
[transitive] verbs do not govern the objective or any other case," why 
is it not proper to write He hit I, Iran against he ? Why should we 
blame Punch's juvenile rustics for saying, Her haint nothing to do with 
we ; us don't belong to she ? Then why must we abolish auxiliary verbs 
and the passive voice ? The reasons which Mr. White gives really 
amount, when carried out, to this : that it is possible to resolve any 
sentence into a subject and a predicate connected by the substantive 
verb. And while he justly regards our freedom from grammatical 
gender as a merit and an advantage, he utters no word of sorrow for 
the loss of our inflections, which often reduces us to such straits. One 
of these straits is the subject of Chapter XL, on which we have only to 
remark that there is no absolute necessity for either the ambiguity of 
the boy is whipping or the illogical vulgarity of the boy is being whipped , 
we can always turn the sentence into some such form as, he (or she, 
or somebody) is whipping the boy. 

The twelfth and last chapter is A Desultory Denunciation of English 
Dictionaries. Here again we are bound to applaud heartily. First, 
Mr. White animadverts on the absurd fancy that the more new words 
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— or words not found in other dictionaries — a dictionary contains, 
the better it is. This principle, once admitted, leads of course to the 
unlimited introduction of compounds that need no explanation and 
coinages that ought to be consigned to oblivion with all possible speed. 
The former only add to the size and expense of the book ; the latter 
are disgusting and mischievous. Fancy a new edition of "Webster or 
anybody embalming such things — we will not call them words — as 
walkist, slightually, tkeftuous, and squelchment, all of which we have 
recently seen in newspapers of large circulation, and some of them 
used with perfect seriousness. Next we find an equally vigorous and 
equally just denunciation of the counterpart desire to multiply defini- 
tions. Webster is a sad sinner in this way, with his more than thirty 
meanings for fall and more than sixty for run. We once saw a squib 
on this propensity of his, constructed somehow thus : — 

Horse. 1. An animal which is sometimes black. "The horse 
which he rode was black." — Walter Scott. 

2. An animal which runs races. " Only four horses ran for the 
Ascot cup." — Bell's Life. 

And so on. It was meant for caricature, but hardly worse than the 
original. 

Of this dictionary our author ingenuously admits that " having 
ceased to be Webster's or American, it is about as serviceable as any 
other." Indeed, Webster, in his present form, reminds us of the recipe 
for stone soup : " When done, the stone may be thrown away." It has 
been thrown away ; only a little disagreeable grit remains in the form 
of a traveling center. 

Among other things, Mr. White justly blames the pictorial illustra- 
tions " with which dictionaries have been so copiously defaced." As 
there must be some reason, good or bad, for almost everything, we sup- 
pose the practice originated thus : Certain works like Calmet's, dic- 
tionaries in name and form, but something very different in substance, 
were really improved by illustrations ; and thence the practice was 
transferred to real dictionaries, which it did not improve. Mr. White, 
however, thinks it originated merely in " a desire to catch the unthink- 
ing eye. 

" Words and their Uses " is a book in which the critic who attacks it 
with malice prepense may find many things to carp at and a few to 
smash ; but the reviewer who judges it from a more liberal and equita- 
ble point of view will decide that it is most praiseworthy in design, 
generally commendable in execution, and certain to be beneficial in 
result. 



